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months of the year 1898, we observe the assertion that, while the 
figures for that year, owing to the war and the general disturbance 
of affairs, greatly exceed those for other years, yet " even in the 
healthiest years the death rate was two or three times greater than 
the average of other cities." On page 145, however, we find the state- 
ment that "the death rate of Havana is about 33 per 1000, a figure 
25 per cent in excess of the majority of American cities." Nor is 
the information given on many subjects by any means comprehen- 
sive. The third chapter, on the " Political Future of Cuba," con- 
sists, for example, of a summary of a pamphlet written by Mr. F. 
Figueras, in advocacy of annexation to the United States ; an ex- 
pression of views by Mr. A. Mufioz, who hints at the same measure ; 
an interview with the Marquis of Apezteguia, president of the Con- 
servative party, who strongly advocates it ; and an opinion of Gen. 
M. C. Butler, who would " like to see Cuba a state in the American 
Union." A valuable special chapter, numbered XI, is devoted to 
extracts from the report of Colonel Waring on the sanitary condition 
of Havana. The material gathered together in the various parts of 
the volume, in relation to population, public health, education, muni- 
cipal problems, revenue and finance, agriculture, mining, commerce, 
transportation and navigation, includes much that is interesting and 
useful ; and the fact that it was collected and arranged in so short a 
time attests the author's energy and activity. But it needs to be 
used with discrimination. t -g Moore 

Tropical Colonization. An Introduction to the Study of the 
Subject. By Alleyne Ireland. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1899. — 282 pp. 

As Mr. Ireland well says in the preface of his work, the American 
people have never been interested in tropical colonization, because 
they have never had any reason to be interested in it. With the 
recent alteration in the policy of the government, all this has 
changed ; and great is the demand for information on almost every 
conceivable phase of the subject. Mr. Ireland has had the good 
fortune to spend most of the past twelve years in the British colonies 
and dependencies and has paid long visits to some of those of other 
states. He has written this work with the avowed intention of 
having it serve as a text-book ; and, although it is far from filling the 
requirements of a comprehensive text-book, it does discuss some of 
the problems, at all events, clearly and tersely. 
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After an introductory chapter on the " Idea of Colonies " and the 
" Development of Colonial Systems," we find a chapter devoted to 
"Forms of Government in Tropical Colonies." This is nothing 
more than a sketch — although a very good one. The treatment of 
the French colonies, for instance, in three and a half pages, cannot 
be said to be in any sense adequate. The remainder of the book is 
devoted entirely to economic problems. Among these, only two are 
singled out for discussion — namely, the general treatment of the 
"Flag and Trade " and the consideration of the "Labor Problem." 
Nothing is said about the fiscal conditions of the colonies, about the 
question of internal improvement (apart from the labor question), or 
about the host of other economic problems that will soon force them- 
selves upon our attention. But on these two points the treatment is 
full, if not ample; and the conclusions are interesting, if not con- 
vincing. 

With reference to the query whether trade follows the flag, Mr. 
Ireland has made a collection of very detailed tables, from which he 
draws eighteen conclusions — of which the last is the most important : 

There is no evidence in the above facts [says he] that trade follows the 
flag, in the sense that possession of a country produces any extraordinary 
development of trade between the dependency and the dominant country. 
On the other hand, where the alternative lies between possessing a given 
territory, or allowing it to pass to the control of a nation which will erect 
formidable barriers against the trade of foreign states, possession is the 
only effective method of assuring a fair proportion of trade to the interested 
country. 

Students must be warned, however, that this negative conclusion 
ought by no means to be considered as final. In an article on the 
same subject by Mr. Flux, which appeared in the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society only a few months ago, we find in the 
summary of results the statement that, of the external trade of the 
British colonies and possessions, over one-half is with the mother 
country and over sixty-five per cent within the British Empire ; and 
that, in the case of the French colonies, sixty per cent of the colonial 
trade is with the mother country. These figures do not tally with 
those given by Mr. Ireland. We must, in short, wait for a far more 
careful investigation of the subject, before we shall be able to say 
that all the great modern nations are making a huge economic mis- 
take in attempting to extend their colonial empires. 

More important are the chapters which deal with the labor prob- 
lem. Mr. Ireland gives a sketch of the abolition of slavery in the 
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English colonies, and of the indentured labor system which replaced 
it in the West Indies and in British Guiana. It may be queried 
whether he does not throw too rosy a light on the system of im- 
ported contract labor, but the facts themselves are undeniably 
valuable. Another chapter deals with the " Solution of the Labor 
Problem by the Dutch," through the so-called "culture-system." 
This, although considerably modified in 187 1, is strongly approved 
by the author. The last chapter, on the " Colonial Policy of the 
United States," contains a few vague generalizations of little use. 
Perhaps the best part of the whole book is the selected bibliography 
of some twenty-five pages. 

As a pioneer work on this subject, Mr. Ireland's book is to be 
welcomed. But much more remains to be done before a satisfactory 
text-book can be written. Epwm R A Seligman . 

The Economic Foundations of Society. By Achille Loria. 
Translated from the second French edition by Lindley M. 
Keasbey. London, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York, 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1899. — 385 pp. 

It is difficult to estimate this volume properly. It combines so 
many good and bad features; so many shrewd observations on 
modern society, together with so much vicious reasoning ; so much 
erudition, with such persistent iteration of a false thesis ; such wide 
acquaintance with the facts of history and so little appreciation of 
their real significance, that the reader is at a loss to know whether 
to rank the book among the great economic treatises, or to consign 
it to a place in the category of " crank literature." On the whole, 
it is worth reading, for two reasons. In the first place, it furnishes 
a distinctly original view of industrial society and of the forces 
which dominate it, and is certain to make the reader reexamine some 
of the premises of his social philosophy. In the second place, it is 
an excellent example of the facility with which a skillful writer can 
bend all the facts of literature, history and science to the sup- 
port of his thesis. In this respect, the work before us resembles 
Mr. George's Progress and Poverty, though it is by no means so read- 
able. It should be remembered, however, that in this particular it 
probably shares a fault common to all translations. 

The strength of the work is found, not in the author's position, 
but in the array of evidence which he has gathered to its support 
and the skill with which he has presented it. For this reason the 



